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purchase of houses by those who were to live in
them, the problems which confronted him at the
end of 1924 were less acute and less involved. But it
was grave for all that, and by common consent was
perhaps second to none in importance at that time.
Since his previous tenure of office there had inter-
vened a period with the Glasgow Socialist, Mr.
Wheatley, as Minister of Health. There had been
too a new Housing Act in 1924, popularly known
as the Wheatley Act. On the whole however Depart-
mental discretion had succeeded in keeping Socialist
experimentalism in reasonable check, with the result
that in so far as the Act was concerned not with
finance but with provision of houses it was sub-
stantially a re-enactment of the Chamberlain Scheme.
There was a vindication of the principles embodied
in his scheme in that a month before his taking
office at the Ministry of Health for the second time
only three out of over 1,300 local authorities under-
taking schemes had chosen to transfer to the Wheatley
Act from the Chamberlain Act.

The task confronting Mr. Chamberlain in 1924
was therefore in its essentials one of building on the
foundations which he had already laid. The work
was of a kind well suited to his temperament and
inclination, consisting as it did of the practical
application of his principles to the urgent and con-
structive business of housing. His second and longer
period at the Ministry of Health was marked both
by steady advance in the erection and provision of
houses and by the passing of the Housing Act of
1925, which was a codification of past housing legisla-
tion and the foundation on which subsequent legisla-
tion has been based. With regard to the actual
provision of houses bald figures are more eloquent
than words. In the five years before the War the
average annual increase in the number of houses